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personal references to various priests and religious communities these 
chapters necessarily have the brevity and disjointedness of a mediaeval 
chronicle. The work closes with a glowing eulogy to Bishop Van de 
Vyver and a hopeful outlook on the future. 

It is to be hoped that Father Magri's example will be imitated in 
many dioceses, so that much that is stimulating in the life of our 
forefathers may not be covered by the dust of time. The work is 
enriched by many illustrations of the new Eichmond Cathedral and 
of the various bishops. 



Life in America One Hundred Years Ago. By Gaillard Hunt, 
Litt. T>., LL.D. Illustrated, $1.50 net, Harper & Bros., New 
York. 

This book, as the preface tells us, is a contribution to the celebration 
of the one hundred year's peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, and was written at the request of the Committee of One Hundred. 
It is a picture of the life and manners of the people of the United States 
when they first secured their full independence, and started that won- 
derful march towards prosperity which has placed them among the 
leading nations. The lay reader, who regards history as something 
to be avoided, because it is merely a record of the acts of statesmen, 
rulers, legislative assemblies, armies and navies, and far removed from 
the realities of life with which he is familiar, will have no reason to 
leave Mr. Hunt's volume severely alone, because it is not a history in 
the popularly accepted meaning of this term, but rather a transcript 
of the life of the people in the good old pre-railway, pre-telegraph days. 
Mr. Hunt takes the reader into the intimacies of the lives of the common 
people, shows us them when they were on parade and not on parade, 
with all their private virtues, and vices, their customs, and their cos- 
tumes, their amusements and their troubles, and the numerous other 
insignificant things which make up life for the ordinary human being, 
that the more pretentious historian is compelled to overlook. It should 
not be inferred however that this book is merely a frothy description 
of manners, for there is much solid information and fact in its pages 
of great use to the student as well as to the general reader. 

The author has a fairly vivid pen and has contrived to impart much 
of the atmosphere of a century ago to his pages. The method he has 
pursued however in writing the book militates somewhat against a 
really true and complete atmosphere. A brief recapitulation of the 
headings of some of the chapters will serve to illustrate what is meant 
by this: "Peace," "A New Order," "The Land," "The People," 
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" Ourselves as Others Saw Us," " As We Saw Ourselves/' " Coach and 
Sloop," "Turbans and Pantaloons," "Women," "Plays and Songs," 
" Common People," " The Sunshine of Humor," " Religion," " Reading 
and Writing," " Vice," " The Wicked," " The Poor and Sick," " Doc- 
tors," " Cooks," " The Government," " Patriotism." I have not named 
all the chapters, but these will suffice to show the author's mode of 
procedure, and the difficulty of creating a true atmosphere by such a 
method would seem to be immediately apparent. Atmosphere of life 
is rather difficult to define, but it is made up of a combination of land 
and people, plays and songs, of the common people of humor, religion, 
vice and the wicked, of reading and writing, of doctors and of cooks, 
and of all these things together and not when taken separately and 
distinctly. Life is formed of a simultaneous combination of all these 
elements, and if each element be treated singly, the result is hardly a 
true atmosphere of life, no matter how valuable from the scientific 
point of view such a method may be. When plunged into the chapter 
on " Vice " and " The Wicked," the reader is apt to forget to discount 
this by the chapter on " Religion," or when reading of the exploits of 
pirates and freebooters, he may not remember the exaggerated piety of 
Sunday in those days. From the merely artistic viewpoint such a 
method is defective, though the scientific and even sociological value 
of it is very great. 

Few men are better acquainted with the original sources of Amer- 
ican history than Mr. Hunt, and he has drawn copiously from these 
sources in writing this interesting book. The work is supplemented 
by a fairly complete bibliography of sources, including original manu- 
scripts, newspapers, periodicals, particular and general works which will 
be of the greatest use to serious students. Some serious omissions, 
however, must be noted. Though the Catholic Church is mentioned in 
the chapter on religion, there is no mention in the bibliography of the 
valuable Archives of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, of the Archives of 
the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, of the various diocesan archives 
or of Gilmary Shea's valuable works, The Catholic Church in Colonial 
Days and Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll. Bishop O'Gor- 
man's History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States is 
included in the mention of the American Church Series of which it forms 
a volume. In as complete and valuable bibliography as the one Mr. 
Hunt has given his readers it is a pity that such omissions should occur. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the book is the one on "Religion." 
The Catholic Church is dismissed in a short paragraph less than half 
a page in length. The statement: "It [the Catholic Church] had 
begun actively as an American institution in 1790 under the bishopric 
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of John Carroll," is not correct without much explanation and definition 
of terms. Mr. Hunt can not be ignorant of the early Spanish missions, 
of the French missionaries to the Indians, and of the early Catholic 
settlement of Maryland. It is true the Church in America did not 
attain her proper organization here until Bishop Carroll was consecrated 
in the year mentioned, but the Church had been a very active institution 
long before this time. Again there is a lack of proportion in giving 
only a chapter of ten pages to the discussion of religion, including all 
the various large and influential denominations, and giving a chapter 
of eight and a quarter pages to the semi-religious communities known 
as the Shakers, the Harmonites and the Separatists. This latter chapter 
is headed "Excrescences," but why devote nearly as much space to 
excrescences as to what most people would admit were essentials? Ee- 
ligion then as always has been a very important element in the lives 
of the people, while only a few of the people belonged to these curious, 
but comparatively unimportant communities. 

Generally speaking, however, this book is most interesting and 
informing. The chapter on " Vice " shows that poor human nature 
has not changed much. In those days men were more open in the 
practice of drunkenness and gambling, and horse racing was in higher 
favor than it is today. In view of the present prevalence of cursing 
and blasphemy it is interesting to note that a hundred years ago Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia had laws providing that any one 
who should blaspheme or curse should be " bored through the tongue 
and fined twenty pounds, and for the second offense be branded on the 
forehead with the letter B and fined forty pounds, and for the third 
offense suffer death." 

In the chapter on "Discontent" is an interesting presentation of 
some of the economic abuses of those days, which might be read with 
profit by some of our financial barons and mutatis mutandis the lessons 
therein contained could profitably be taken to heart by them. In the 
chapter on "The Common People" Mr. Hunt gives some interesting 
figures on the cost of living. " The cost of living was much less than 
in Europe, bread being one-third less than in any part of England, 
and beef, mutton, pork, and poultry one-half the price that prevailed in 
London." In this regard " old times are changed, old manners gone." 
It may be interesting to those, who think that any interference with 
prices by government regulation is a dangerous innovation, to read 
that "some of the city governments fixed the price and standard of 
bread." The chapters on "Webster's Speller" and "Beading and 
Writing" give an interesting outline of the education and intellectual 
and literary attainments of the day. There is a brief but illuminating 
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discussion of the difference of opinion between the Federalists and the 
supporters of States' Eights in the chapter on " Government/' and the 
growth of the " national " idea is well traced. 

Mr. Hunt gives an appreciative but unprejudiced estimate of Madi- 
son in his chapter, headed " The President." The final chapter is 
concerned with the development of American patriotism in which it 
is pointed out that as a rule the immigrants adopted the American 
ideas with converts' zeal, and were frequently more American than those 
born in the country. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with scenes of the period and 
portraits of distinguished men. Taken all in all the book is delight- 
fully written, very interesting, and will repay perusal both by the student 
of history and the general reader. One lays down the book with a 
better idea of American life one hundred years ago, and with a better 
understanding of the noble men and women who laid the foundations 
of this country. 

Studies in Southern History and Politics. Inscribed to William 
Archibald Dunning, Ph. D., by his former pupils the Authors. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1914, pp. 394. 

Deportation and Colonization, the first of fifteen studies included 
in this volume, is a consideration by Professor Walter Fleming of the 
various attempts, somewhat hesitant it would seem, that have been made 
by statesmen and philanthropists to solve the negro problem. The 
research involved in his Documentary History of Reconstruction has 
given the author a wide acquaintance with the literature of his theme. 
Connected as it was with the great Emancipator's proposals for dealing 
with the ever-changing aspects of the negro question, Dr. Fleming's in- 
quiry might be fairly expected to glance at the scheme of compensated 
emancipation. In the reviewer's volume on Lincoln's Plan of Recon- 
struction a section is devoted to the effort to apply the principle to the 
State of Delaware and to a synopsis of the grounds on which that 
commonwealth rejected the offer of the President and the Congress. The 
work of Mr. E. L. Peirce, too, which was concerned not with abandoned 
masters but with forsaken slaves, had a connection with the main 
thought of President Lincoln, namely to lessen the woes of slaves bereft 
of the master whose hand had hitherto dealt out their daily bread. 
Dr. Fleming's study is of value to the teacher of American history. 

Number II, The Literary Movement for Secession, by Professor 
Ullrich B. Phillips is a well written monograph on both the spontaneous 
and concerted essays, speeches, pamphlets, and books in which Southern 



